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MDLIrE. JENNY LIND. 



Thboughout the whole course of musical his- 
tory, from the earliest introduction of the opera 
into this country to the present period, no one 
individual has engrossed the attention of the 
musical public of England to such an extent, or 
conquered, with such triumphant success, the 
heart and admiration of every Englishman, as 
j£NNT LiND. It is impossible that words can 
adequately express the astounding enthusiasm 
and popularity this lady has gained; and even 
now, after each successive performance, the jour- 
nalists of London seem to discover some fresh 
traits of genius to call forth their eulogisms. 
All seem alike electrified, and to be at a loss how 
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6 KSMOIH OF 

to convey to their readers a correct idea of the 
wonderful capabilities and extraordinary powers 
of this enchanting warbler. 

Sweden ! look with admiration on your coun- 
trywoman—one of Nature's fiavorites — ^the prima 
donna of the nation — the perfection of her art. 
Ah ! with what pride will Sweden's ftiture musical 
historians recall to their minds the golden dayis 
of Jenny Lind; as the English now look with 
admiration on their Shakspeare — ^the Germans on 
their Mozart or Handel — the Italians on their 
Rubini — so will Sweden call to memory their 
Jenny Lind; and reflect with veneration and 
delight on one of the greatest ornaments of her 
age ; one who was the first to introduce to the 
world an entire new perception of the musical 
art, and who first threw a firesh light upon our 
untutored minds, and extricated us from that 
labyrinth of darkness in which we had pre- 
viously been embosomed. 

With what patience have we hitherto listened 
to artists who, according to our confined ideasr 
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were miinitable ! W« hate extolled them to the 
skies — ^regarded them with wonder and admiia^ 
tion; our ideas of perfect Tocalization were 
apparently verified. But all has been com- 
pletely oyerthrown; our inadequate knowledge 
of perfection has been still further extended 
by an entire change and originality of perform- 
ance — not limited to one peculiar talent, but 
with a hitherto unknown versatility of natural 
and acquired gifts, which render this wonderful 
artiste supreme. With the most perfect and 
delightful organ she has accomplished marvel- 
lous facilities of execution, as well as given the 
greatest pohsh and beauty of expression to 
adagio movements, a charm essentially peculiar 
to this " Swedish nightingale ;" added to which 
is the great dramatic genius of this lady, both 
in tragedy and comedy — a combination of ex- 
cellencies so rarely possessed by one artiste, 
that it places Jenny Lind at once in the highest 
position of her art, and has gained for her the 
admiration of the Nation ! 
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8 MXMOIB OF 

" You find,** says the Spectator^ ^* the most 
opposite classes concurring in the general enthu- 
siasm. The opera-goer stufi^d full of remini- 
scences of bygone glories, and jealous of their 
eclipse — ^the crusty critic, on his guard against 
raptures — ^the apathetic ' fashionaHe,' of both 
sexes long disused to emotions of admiration — 
the grumbling tenant of a high-priced seat, half 
resolved to resist being pleased — ^the malcontent, 
disliking the management — ^the genial lover of 
of true art, open at all pores to the ravishment, 
—all these and many more varieties of 'the 
public,' seem agreed in pronouncing Jenny Lind 
to be a new coinage of Nature's mint, a girl of 
unquestionable genius." Yes, Jenny Lind, you 
have completely paralysed us— you have truly 
won the hearts and admiration of all — and for 
ever will you be remembered by every English- 
man with that degree of delight and enthusiasm 
which is due to your undying fisime. 

From the various accounts which had reached 
England as to the brilliancy of Mdlle. lind's 
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JENlfT LIND. 9 

career on the Continent, the expectations of the 
public had been raised to the highest pitch — a 
reputation had, in fiict, been ahreadj gained for 
Jenny lind previous to her arrival here. This 
circumstance perhaps operated rather unfavor- 
ably against this artiste, as our anticipations 
are oftentimes raised too high, and the conse- 
quence is, that we frequendy, indeed in nine 
cases out of ten, meet with disappc^ntments in 
their realization even with superior excellence. 
This, however, was not the case in the instance 
of Mdlle. Jenny Lind ; the expectations of all 
were more than Mfilled — the audience were 
completely electrified, and her reception was 
such as is unparalleled, in the annals of musical 
history — most complete and brilliant; and long 
will the memorable night of her debut in Ei^- 
land be remembered aHke by Jenny lind as by 
those who were fortunate enough to be present 
to witness her overwhelming reception. 

Let us, however, refirain at present fix>m 
passing any eulogisms on the beauties and sur- 
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10 XEMOI'R 01" 

passing excellences of this wonderfnl and inimi- 
table '* nightingale,*' and endeavour to give a 
brief sketch of the many diflSiculties and ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles with which 
this enchanting songstress has had to contend in 
order to arrive at her present eminence, as such 
cannot fail to be interesting to the reader, and 
perhaps serve as a memento, to which her 
admirers will at some future time refer with 
recollections alike associated with pleasure and 
gratification, for verily we believe the words of 
Mendelsshon, who says *' there will not in a 
whole century be bom another being so gifted 
as Jenny Lind." 

Many of our most eminent vocalists as well 
as musical composers have been remarkable for 
their astonishing development of genius at an 
early age, or for the display of those singular 
endowments of musical tact which appear so 
strangely bestowed on them from birth ; but we 
are not aware that any individual ever evinced 
greater aptitude in this respect (with the ei^- 
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JXVITT LIKD. 11 

ception perhaps of Mozart) than Jenny Lind, 
who from infancy showed the most astonishing 
traits of musical organization. Her little voice 
might have been heard carolling forth its melo- 
dious tones from morning till night ahnost as 
soon as she oould give utterance; and, when 
only three years old, shp retained by memory 
nearly every song or tune she heard, and re- 
peated it with the most remarkable facility^ 
Jenny Lirkd was bom at Stockholm on the 8th 
of February, 1820, of parents who were at the 
head of an establishment £Dr the education of 
•children there, and although they were pos- 
sessed of abilities far from mediocrity, still they 
did not appear sensible of the genius of their 
child, and, of course, little anticipated from their 
ahy and timid daughter her present unrivalled 
perfection. 

When she had attained the f^ of nine years, 
Fran Laudburg, a Swedish actress, happening to 
hear Jenny sing on one occasion, was struck 
wtiOi ike wonderfol capabilities of the child and 
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12 MEMOIR OV 

the beauty of her voice, so much so, that she 
vras induced to consult with her parents relative 
to aJlowing her to be educated for the stage — 
indeed this lady took great interest in thelitlie 
warbler, and felt fully convinced that such a 
path would be attended with success on the part 
of Jenny. This proposition, however, met with 
a decided opposition from Madame Lind, who 
seemed to entertain the most uni^peakable horror 
of the theatrical profession, and it was some 
little time before this lady could be prevailed on 
to consent to her dai^hter adopting this, in her 
opinion, offensive mode of life ; until, overcome 
by the persuasions of her friends, who all felt 
perfectly aware of the genius of the child, she 
at last reluctantly acquiesced. Jenny, who was 
most doatingly fond of music, was pleased 
beyond conception at obtaining the. permission 
of her parents to study for this profession, and 
soon after she was placed under Croelius, a 
music-master of Stockholm. 

Her master immediately saw with pleasure the 
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JENNY LIND. 13 

endoiinnents with which his pupil had been 
gifted, and became so attached to Jenny j&om 
her pleasing and interesting manners and great 
aptitude, that he determined as soon as possible 
to bring her before the public. He lost no time 
in introducing his little prodigy to the director 
of the Court Theatre (Count Pucke,) and request- 
ed his permission to allow Jenny to appear on 
his boards. This person would not at first 
Hsten to such a proposition ; that a poor little 
timid duld like Jenny Lind should appear before 
. an audience at his Theatre, was, in his opinion, 
preposterous. He thought Crcelius mad for 
making such a request, and became very indig- 
nant with him. The . music-master however, 
was not to be repulsed by such a rebuff, but 
still persevered in his object, and, by dint of 
considerable entreaties, he at last succeeded in 
obtaining the permission of Count Pucke to 
listen to the child. He did so ; and no sooner 
did he hear the little being warble forth her 
pure and bird-like notes, than he became not 
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14 MXMOIB OF 

only surprised and delighted, but absolutely 
astounded. His tone of conyersation immedi- 
ately underwent a wonderful change, as if by 
magic ; and he then became altogether as 
anxious that Jenny should appear at his Theatre, 
which she did shortly after, playing a child*s 
part ; and the purity of her voice, chasteness of 
«tyle and originality of acting, even at this early 
period, gained for her the admiration of all — 
the audience were enamoured of her perform- 
ance, and, during her short career there, the 
little Jenny became a universal favorite. It 
was throi^h the influence of Count Pucke that 
Jenny Lind became a pupil of the Stockholm 
Conservatorium, where she made astonishing 
progress. 

Frequently we find, however, that in ascend- 
ing the ladder of Fame, our progress is retarded 
by some unlooked-for obstacle — some previously 
unknown difficulty invariably rises up, as it 
were, to blight our prospects of future greatness, 
and the imaginary castles we hava built in the 
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JENNT XII7D. 15 

air, are, by this sudden gosh, inevitably destroy- 
ed. Such are the difficulties of life-— and such 
are the obstacles we hare to encounter, more or 
less, during our progress through this world. 
At the age of twelve years Jenny Lind was 
menaced by one of these misfortunes — ^yes, the 
poor girVs &vorable prospects seemed irreme- 
diably ruined, by her entirely losing her vwce. 
This was the " unkindest cut of all." At once 
all the appearance of that brilliant success, for 
which she had hoped, vanished — ^all her bright 
ideas of future greatness were now entirely 
destroyed. Every effort that human skill or 
ingenuity could suggest was devised for its 
restoration — particularly by M. Berg, under 
whose tuition Jenny was then placed; but all 
were unavailable, those sweet and ringing tones 
became stubbornly lost, and we were then 
threatened with the deprivation of one of the 
greatest geniuses of the world. 

For four years did Jenny remain totally de- 
fvifed <rf her Toioe, during which period die 
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16 HEMOIB OF 

was incapable of playing an3rthing more than the 
subordinate parts. However, she bore up 
against the misfortune with the greatest resig- 
nation, althoi^h her ambitious hopes seemed 
completely crushed. Had not Jenny possessed 
the greatest perseverance, she would, at this 
period, have abandoned her profession; but no, 
Jenny Lind still had hope, even under such dis- 
tressing circumstances, and continued most 
strenuously to exert herself with her musical 
studies, and, by her unceasing vigor and dose 
application, she had by this time attained great 
perfection in the theory of music ; giving trul^ 
to the old adage that " great geniuses look down 
with contempt on difficulties." 

"What great events firom trifling causes 
spring,*' is a passage frequently quoted to bear 
out the truth of the assertion, and the sentence 
may be here reiterated illustrative of the follow- 
ing circumstance : At the end of 'the fbup years,^ 
during which Jenny Lind had so singularly expe- 
rienced this deprivation of her voice, an opportunity 
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JENNY LIND. 17 

accidently occurred for her once more to test its 
strength, from the circumstance of a singer 
being wanted for the part of Alice in the fourth 
act of Meyerbeer's opera of " Robert le Diable," 
which was about to be performed at a concert at 
Stockhohn. This character no singer could 
be found to imdertake; in consequence, pro- 
bably of its unimportance, there being merely 
one little solo to execute. Many vocalists had 
been solicited to sing this solo, but without 
success; and thus M. Bei^ thoi^ht of his 
little pupil, whom he imdertoek to instruct for 
the part. Most ardently did Jenny strive to 
accomplish the task assigned to her, althoi^h 
with fear and timidity, for she was then unequal 
to the part, and moreover had undertaken it 
under every disadvantage ; however, her efforts 
increased with imabating vigor until the night 
of performance. When she made her appear- 
ance before the audience in a state of nervous 
excitement, no particular notice was taken of 
the little warbler destined to personate this 
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18 XXMOIB OF 

despised character. No sooner, however, were 
the first few notes concluded, than an entire 
change came over the feeling of the assemblage, 
— ^the original voice of Jenny Lind had returned 
with all its fuhiess sdjH purity! — the audience 
were completely electrified; every eye was 
directed towards Jenny, and every one present 
listened with almost breathless anxiety to the 
thrilling notes of their little fiivorite, whom they 
iostantly again recognised; and, at the conclu- 
sion of the performance, testified their enthusi- 
asm with much warmth and feeling. The poor 
insignificant solo became the most prominent 
feature of the evening's performance. 

From this time Jenny Lind became again 
a great favorite with the public — again her 
dreams of greatness bid fair to be verified — her 
prospects of success in her profession appeared 
with the brightest aspect. M. Berg, who waa 
no less surprised than the audience, was pleased 
beyond conception at this unexpected success of 
his pupil, and after that time began teadiing her 
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JEKKT XINS. 19 

parte of greater moment, among which was that 
of Agatha in Weber's Der Frieschiitz. 

Almost from in&ncy Mdlle. Lind became 
enamoured of the part of Agatha ; her most 
ardent wish through life had been to study and 
accomplish it ; now an opportunity occurred for 
her to gratify her h^hest ambition. Oh ! how 
delighted the poor girl felt when her master 
chose this opportunity of accomplishing her 
most favorite wish : all the heartbreaking re- 
pidses she had hitherto met with in her imfoitu-> 
nate career, now completely yanished. Yes, 
Jenny had endured her previous sufferings and 
misfortunes with the greatest fortitude and self- 
possession, and now she thought herself suffi-. 
oiently rewarded for all. Little did she dream, 
however, in her mom^itary ecstacy that she 
would have other repulses and obstacles to en- 
counter before she arrived at excellence. 

It may be easily supposed that a person en* 
dowed with the genius and perseverance of Jenny 
lind, woidd not be long in accomplishing the part 
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of Agatha : it was soon acquired ; and she soon 
after made her debut in this character in Stock- 
holm. Her reception was highly gratifying to 
both master and pupil, and was such as will never 
be forgotten in the musical annals of Stockholm. 
Her success in Euryanthe^ and as Alice^ in Mey- 
erbeer's Robert le Dickie, was equally triumphant. 
Thus the foundation of Jenny Lind's future bril- 
liancy was laid, and, after this period, she con- 
tinued to perform the principal parts ; but, with 
all her acquired reputation, Jenny Lind was fer 
jfrom having arrived at perfection in her art; 
there still appeared a want of elasticity of voice, — 
a difficulty which both master and pupil strove to 
surmount for a long period imsuccessfiilly. 

Those who have heard the extraordinary flexi- 
bility, the evenness of ton©) and the faultlessness 
and purity of execution she has now acquired, 
would hardly suppose the above circumstance 
credible ; such, however, was the case, and her 
present perfection shows with what unflinching 
energy and inde£atigable perseverance she must 
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JENNT LIND. 21 

have laboured, to have removed so very effectually 
this serious obstacle. 

At this period it was considered necessary that 
Jenny should be placed under some other in- 
structor. Garcia, of Paris, was at that time 
esteemed the first master of ihe day, and it 
was her wish to receive lessons from him. 
Jenny, however, did not possess the means of 
purchasing such instruction; she was conse- 
quently compelled to persevere still further in 
her own coimtry in order to procure sufficient 
to defray her expenses in Paris. When she had 
accomplished this, another obstacle presented 
itself — that of her being compelled to proceed 
alone. 

It has been said before that the parents of 
Jenny Lind were at the head of an establish- 
ment for the education of children. It was 
therefore impossible for them to accompany 
their daughter without sacrificing their situation, 
and thereby depriving themselves of the means 
of obtaining a livelihood. Jenny therefore 
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22 HEICOIB OF 

proceeded alone. This was the first time she had 
been separated from her parents, and most 
bitterly did she feel it — the poor girl was almost 
heartbroken ; but the love of her profession, and 
the hopes she entertained of i^ture success, 
completely counteracted these feelings. 

"Those who would gather fruit, must climb 
the tree to obtain it," is a very true proverb. 
The impediments which those persons, whose 
ambition prompts them to get at the top of the 
tree meet with, often crush their design — the 
dijQ&culties appear insuperable — and thus many 
are induced to leave their journey unfinished, or 
drop down altogether and relinquish their task 
with a mixed degree of sorrow and contempt; 
and to this cause may we attribute the short 
career of many an infant prodigy. Would it 
have been surprising had Jenny Lind thus acted ? 
Poor Jenny, on her arrival in Paris, could 
scarcely have conceived the reception that awaited 
her firom her future master. 

On arriving in Pans, Jenny Lind lost no time 
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in presenting herself to M. Garcia, by whom she 
was received with the greatest kindness. But 
so suddenly placed before a person of such 
eminence, no wonder that the poor girl 
trembled, and that, when requested to sing, 
Jenny entirely lost her self-possession. On 
concluding her song, what was her surprise 
to hear Garcia exclaim " My child, you have no 
voice ?" These were horrible words for the un- 
fortunate Jenny to hear ; after her perseverance, 
and the trials she had undergone, to be told she 
" had no voice." They were truly heartbreaking 
words. Garcia saw how keenly Jenny Lind felt 
what he had said, and correcting himself, he 
continued "you have had a voice, and are on 
the point of losing it. I can give you no lessons 
now, but my advice is, that you remain three 
naonths without singing a note, and then return 
to me." This loss of voice was no doubt 
caused by the &tigue she had imdergone — ^the 
organ was over-worked and weakened. 

At this period Jenny lind was 18 years of 
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24 MEMOIB OF 

age, and being in a strange place, never did she 
feel the want of her parents so acutely. How 
deeply again she felt the words that Garcia had 
uttered-:- the probability of losing her voice 
perhaps for ever, if it was not already gone, and 
deprived of the society of her Mends and the 
consolation of her parents, she was altogether 
completely heartbroken. The noble-minded 
Jenny, however, did not despair, but continued 
most seduously her studies, although she 
was forbidden the pleasure and assistance of 
singing. Her voice had greatly improved in 
quality and strength at the end of the three 
months* silence, and she then commenced re- 
civing lessons from Garcia. 

It is somewhat singnlar that an artist of 
Garcia' s experience should not have discovered 
the immense genius and greatness of Jenny 
Lind. During the nine months she was placed 
under his tuition, Jenny continued her studies 
with that perseverance which has been her char^ 
acteristic feature through life; and althou^ 
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Garcia saw the ama-ring progress his pupil was 
making, the wonderM flexibility of voice she 
had obtained, and the surprising facility of in- 
vention she possessed, still he was far from 
anticipatrog the future perfection of his pupil. 
He absolutely despaired of bringing Jenny Lind 
to anything like perfection, as he observed " If 
Jermj Lind had the voice of Nissen* or the 
other the genius of Jenny, she would become the 
greatest singer in Europe." Oh! how Garcia 
undervalued the reconrces of his pupil Jenny. 

At the expiration of a twelvemonth after Jenny 
Lind's first visit to Paiis, during which time she 
had devoted ^^ body and mind and soul " to im- 
provement, she was fortunate enough to obtain, 
through the interest of one of her countrymen, 
who had visited her in Paris, an introduction 
to the celebrated Meyerbeer. This popular com- 
poser was greatly delighted with the voice and 
abilities of Jenny land, on whom he passed a 

* A eountiywoman of Jenny Lind's who was studying under 
Garcia at tMs period. 
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profusion of compliments. He was moreover 
anxious to try the effect of her singing in a 
large space, and Jenny consented to appear 
before a private circle at the Acadamie de Paris. 
Her success was complete ; the delight expressed 
by her critics was highly gratifying. The 
pieces selected on this occasion for the test of 
her abilities, were selections from Robert le 
Diahle, Der FHeschutz, and Norma^ (the compo- 
sitions of Meyerbeer, Weber, and Bellini,) 
which were sung with a full orchestra ; and such 
was the delight of Meyerbeer, that he immedi- 
ately offered her an engagement for Berlin. 
Jenny Lind's success has no doubt been greatly 
£su;ilitated by her fortunate acquaintance with 
this composer. 

Jenny Lind then revisited her " father land," 
where she remained some time, upholding her 
reputation as the first singer of Stockholm ; she 
was, however, at this period unknown out 
of Sweden. It was a long time before she 
could be prevailed on to make a dehU out of her 
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native country. Many entreaties were made for 
her to appear at Copenhagen, but Jenny Lind 
declared she entertained the greatest dread of 
doing so. 

" I have never made my appearance, " she 
observed, "out of Sweden; every body in my 
native land is so affectionate and kind to me, 
and if I made my appearance in Copenhagen 
and should be hissed! — I dare not venture on 
it!" 

Jenny lind always possessed that natural 
timidity of character and bashMness of which 
she is not entirely divested now» and she there- 
fore felt greatly agitated at the idea of appearing 
at Copenhagen. 

The temptations held out to Mdlle. Lind, and 
the entreaties of Bumonville, (a ballet-master of 
Copenhagen, who had married a Swedish lady, a 
friend of Jenny Lind's,) at last however, pre- 
dominated, and, observes Andersen,* " Boumon- 

* " story of my Life." published by Longman. 
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viOe's persuasion obtained for the Copenhageners 
the greatest enjoyment which they ever had." 

" Jenny Lrnd," he continues, " made her first 
appearance among them as Alice, in ' Bobert le 
Diable' — ^it was like a new reyalation in the 
reabns of art, the youthful fresh voice forced 
itself into every heart ; here reigned truth and 
nature ; and every thing was full of meaning and 
intelligence. At one concert Jenny Lind sang 
her Swedish songs; there was something so 
peculiar in this, so bewitching ; people thought 
nothing about the concert room; the popular 
melodies uttered by a being so purely feminine, 
and bearing the universal stamp of genius, exer- 
cised their omnipotent sway — the whole of 
Copenhagen was in raptures. Jenny Lind was 
the first singer to whom the Danish students 
gave a serenade; torches blazed axoimd the 
hospitable villa where the serenade was given : 
she expressed her thanks by again singing some 
Swedish songs, and, I then saw her hasten into 
the darkest comer and weep for emotion. 
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" * Yes, yes,' said she, * I will exert myself ; 
I will endeavour, I will be better qualified than 
I am when I again come to Copenhagen. 

** On the stage she was the great artiste who 
rose above aU those aroimd her; at home, in 
her own chamber, a sensitive young girl with all 
the humility and piety of a child. 

^'Her appearance in Copenhagen made an 
epoch in the history of our opera ; it showed me 
art in its sanctity — ^I had beheld one of its 
vestals." 

Jenny lind then journeyed back to Stockholm, 
where she was received most flatteringly by her 
countrymen ; and although it was the wish of 
her admirers and Mends for her to remain in 
Sweden, Jenny land was determined to complete 
an engagement she had entered into with Mey- 
erbeer, and she left her native country forthwith 
for Dresden on a visit to this composer, who was 
then writing his last new opera the Oamp of 
Silesia, and with whcmi she studied her original 
character in this opera. It was duiing her 
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sojourn here that Jenny Lind first became mis- 
tress of the German language. 

From this period Meyerbeer became Jenny 
land's principal adviser. Before, however, com- 
mencing her engagement at Berlin, Jenny Lind 
again revisited her native country on the occa- 
sion of the coronation of the King of Sweden, 
where she performed with the greatest echt 

Jenny Lind made her d^t at Berlin in 
October, 1844, in Norma ; with what success is 
well known, for, from that time the name of the 
" Schwedische Nachtigall " has resounded with 
enthusiasm throughout Europe. From this time 
Jenny Lind took her position as a first-rate 
artiste. The most surprising circumstance is, 
that this lady should have been totally imac- 
quainted with the German language two months 
previous to her dehut; this shows the great 
facility with which Jenny Luid can acquire the 
continental languages. She remained at Berlin 
four months, creating the greatest enthusiasm 
amongst all ranks of society: during this 
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engagement Mdlle. Lind first performed her 
original character in Meyerheer's opera, the 
Camp of Silesia. 

The fame of Jenny Lind had now heen com- 
pletely estahlished, and it was during her 
successM career in this capital that Mr. Bunn 
contracted an engagement with the Swedish 
syren for her appearance at Drury Lane Theatre, 
the agreement for which was signed in the 
presence of the Earl of Westmoreland, the 
British Minister of Berlin, and M. Meyerbeer .♦ 

At Frankfort, where Jenny Lind appeared the 

♦ The unfortunate misunderstanding respecting the fulfilment 
of this engagement, which has created such a sensation in the 
musical public of England, appears to have been caused by the 
difficulty Mdlle, Lind experienced in acquiring a knowledge of the 
EngUsh language, as will appear by the following extract from a 
letter written by her to a friend in England : " I admit that I was 
wrong to allow myself to be persuaded that the English lan- 
guage would be easy enough for me to appear on the stage, I am 
now convinced of the impossibUity of such an attempt ; and I hope 
that Mr. Bunn is gentleman enough not to seek to profit by the cir- 
cumstance which led to that fatal signature- my position in respect 
to M. Meyerbeer, whose opera (the Fbldlaobr) was the principal 
condition. Truly I was teased, surprised, and I signed, without 
knowing '• how and what," between the acts of the opera, under 
the influence of my part," 
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following year, she continued to gain the most 
astonishing triumphs. An amateur, an enthu- 
siastic admirer of this Swedish star, writing from 
that country to England, observes, in speaking 
of her personification of Amina in Sonnamhula : 
"Her opening cavatina in the presence of 
Amino! s friends, and her fimde were contrasted 
with the highest skill. In the first were the 
modest subdued expressions of joy — ^in the last 
the triumphal outbreak of rapture at being 
restored to Elvino, The untiring energy of the 
last vocal display, after two encores, electrified 
the band as well as the audience. Never shall 
we forget the energy of the conductor, Professor 
Guhr, a first rate musician — ^he, throwing away 
his baton, clapped his hands furiously over the 
stage lamps after the wonderous power on the 
part of Jenny Lind." 

But so enthusiastic were the people of Berlin, 
that, by their numerous entreaties, and through 
the intervention of the King of Prussia, Jenny 
Lind was induced to enter into another engage- 
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ment, it is said at the rate of £4,000 per aimiim, 
with two months' coi^e during the year. Here 
she continued to win fresh triumphs by the 
revival of Spontini's La Vestale. She also sung 
with great success, at a f^te at Berlin, in the 
Earl of Westmoreland's Cantata, ITie Rape of 



The enthusiasm Jenny Lind continued to 
excite at Berlin was almost beyond conception. 
The difficulty of gaming admission into the 
Theatre, even after she had appeared upwards 
of one hundred nights, was so great that it 
was found necessary, in order to prevent a 
species of stock-broking in tickets, which was 
becoming very prevalent, to issue them accord- 
ing to the following directions, which were put 
forth by the Directors of the Theatre : "Tickets 
must be applied for on the day preceding that 
for which they are required, by letter, signed 
vdth applicant's proper and Christian names, 
profession, and place of abode ; and sealed with 
wax, bearing the writer's initials or his arms. 
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No more than one ticket will be granted to the 
same person ; and no person is entitled to apply 
for two consecutive nights of the enchantress* 
performance." 

In Jmie, 1846, Mdlle. Lind was principal 
vocalist at the *< Niedeirheinisches Musicfest," 
held at the Aix-la-Chapelle — Mendelsshon was 
the conductor. At this period she received a 
profusion of engagements, and it is said that his 
Magnificence the Czar offered as much as 56,000 
firancs per month for five months^-making in all 
about £11,200 sterling ! A sum unparalleled in 
musical history. 

Mdlle. Lind appeared in the following Sep- 
tember at Frankfort, where she is continued to 
gain fresh laurels. A correspondent of the 
Athenoeum^ in speaking of the excitement caused 
by her re-appearance at this city, says " Since I 
have known the world of melody, I have 
encountered nothing like the fever of curiosity 
and expectation excited by her. Dine where 
you would you heard of Jenny Lind ! When she 
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was coming — ^what she would sing— how much 
be paid — ^who had got places — ^and the like. So 
that what with the exigent English dilettanti 
flying at puzzled German landlords with all 
manner of Babylonish protestations against dis- 
appointment and uncertainty, and native High 
Ponderosities ready to trot in the train of the 
enchantress whosoeyer she might please to lead 
— ^with here imd there a dark-browed Italian 
prima donna louring, Medea-like, in the 
back-ground, and looking daggers whenever the 
name '' Questa Linda^'! was uttered, — ^nothing, 
I repeat, can be compared to the universal 
excitement, — save certain passages ("green 
spots " in the memory of many a dowager Ber- 
liner) when enthusiasm rushed to drink cham- 
pagne out of Sontag's shoe !" 

" There is reason," continues the writer " for 
this frenzy." And, in speaking of her appear- 
ance in La FiUe du Regiment^ he says " Compared 
with the exhibition of her sister songstresses now 
on the Qerman stage MdUe. land's personifica- 
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tion was like a piece of porcelain beside tawdry 
daubings on crockery." 

Throughout Germany MdUe. Lind's appearance 
was attended with the same flattering result, 
particularly at Vienna, where she created, if 
possible, greater enthusiasm than elsewhere. She 
received marked attention from the Empress and 
Archduchess Maria, and the sensation caused 
previous to her departure for England, is quite 
amusing. During her last performances at 
Vienna, at the great theatre, the stalls, which are 
habitually sold at two florins, rose to 50, and still 
3,000 persons had their names put down for them 
and were disappointed. The last night, not con- 
tent with calling her forward innumerable times 
with plaudits, cheers, and deafening shouts, when 
she returned home the spectators witliin joined 
the crowd without, and followed her to her home. 
Thirty times she was called to her window ; the 
crowd kept constantly repeating "Jenny lind, 
say you will come back again." 

Every means were employed to extract a 
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^promise. At last Jenny Lind waa moved to 
tears, and, not knowing how to express her feel- 
ings, she broke the numberless bouquets of 
ovation lying on her table, and scattered them 
over the crowd, every individual of which 
eagerly snatched a flower, taking it away as 
Jemiy Lind's souvenir and Vergies me mcht 
One day more she was induced to sing for charity 
in the gigantic concert room of Vienna. She 
left at four o'clock a.m., and until two a.m. the 
Veinnese serenaded her. 

Mdlle. Lind arrived in London &om Ostend on 
tke afternoon of the 17th of April, 1847; and, 
on the Tuesday, May 4th, she made her first 
appearance in this country at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, in the character of Alice in Robert le 
Dtable. 

Of Mdlle. Lind's debut in England we have 
before spoken as beiog most triumphant. The 
Theatre was crowded to suffocation; tickets were 
sold at a most extravagant price, and several 
hundreds of persons were unable to obtain ad- 
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mission. Her Majesty was amongst the audie&ee, 
and the appearance of Jenny Lind on the stage, 
in the garb of a pilgrim, was the signal for one 
of the most enthusiastic receptions by which an 
actor or actress has ever been greeted. 

The most correct pictm« of the &scination of 
this artiste, and the sensation created by her 
appearance in England, may be perhaps gathered 
from the racy Punch, which, although written 
in his usual facetious style, indicates that depth of 
feeling and correct perception of the powers of 
Jenny lind which is felt by every ardent 
admirer — ^it is a critique well worthy of being 
treasured up with the memoir of Jenny Lind. 

" To endeayour to give any descripticm of her 
charms as a singer, and actress,'' says Ptmch 
** would be as vain as to endeavour to represent 
the brilliance of the sun with a ha'poth of 
gamboge ; or to produce a brick and request the 
looker on to form from it an idea of such a build- 
ing as the Colosseum. To say too much it 
impossible ; to say half enough is more impossi* 
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ble still ; and to flatter is the most impossible of 
all ; for we might as well send for a pot of paint 
in order to paint the lily, or cover a soTereign 
with a layer of Duteh metal, as endeayonr 
to paint Jenny Lind's splendid achievements in 
their appropriate coloiirs. From the first 
moment of hier entrance she kept us in a state of 
enchantment, and it was difficult to break the 
spell at the conclusion of the opera. 

*' To call Jenny Lind the Swedish Nightingale" 
says he ^' is a compliment to the bird, which will 
put an additional feather in his cap—or rather 
his tail — for the remainder of his existence. We 
need not say, that but for the prompt attendance 
of Mends we must have sunk under the fiuscination 
of this Syren, whose advent is the commence- 
ment of a new and splendid era in the annals of 
our Italian Opera. 

"The debut oi Jenny Lind," he continues "is 
a thing for which we have already swept out a 
snug Httle comer in our memory, where the cir- 
cumstance lies enshrined mider the crystal shade 
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of the b^ghtest reflection. Mr. Lumley has not 
only made bis present season, but many seasons 
to come, by having brought the Swedish Night- 
ingale — ^no — ^this Song-bird of Paradise — ^to his 
Aviary in the Haymarket." 

At the ccnclusion of the opera of Robert le 
DtahU, Mdlle. Lind was called before the curtain 
three distinct times; the audience shouting, 
wavii^ handkerchiefs and hats, and strivii^ in 
every possible manner to express their enthusiasm 
and delight. The same piece was repeated on 
the following Thursday, and Her Majesty was 
again present: the struggle for admission was^ 
even greater than on her first appearance. The 
hcmse was crowded to the roof, and she again 
appeared three times at the end of the opera, to 
receive tumultuous plaudits and an abundant 
shower of bouquets. 

The enthusiasm continued to increase during 
the career of this artiste ; and, as an instance of 
the difficulty of gaining admission, the fact may 
be mentioned of three gentlemen going from 
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liyerpool to London for the expreijfs purpose of 
hearing this Nightingale, and who, after staying 
a week in London, were not fortunate enough to 
obtain admission, and were compelled to return 
home disappointed. 

Among the various characters Mdlle. Lind has 
personated in England, none appears to have 
created greater admiration than that of Amma 
in La Sonnambula — ^we should say decidedly her 
chef (TtBuvre, 

Her very appearance (says the Times J showed 
that she had taken an original view of the 
part The costume and the way of wearing it 
conveyed a new impression. A simplicity al- 
most to childishness is at once assumed, and it is 
admirably preserved throughout. 

At the conclusion came an unprecedented scene 
of excitement. The pit rose in a body, hats and 
handkerchie& waved from every direction, even 
the &ur inhabitants of the boxes taking part in the 
manifest demonstration of delight. Twice was 
Mdlle. Lind called before the curtain (she had 
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been previousljr called between the acts), and she 
came tripping on with the Amina simplicitj 
which she still retained. Never was triumph 
more complete. 

Mdlle. Lind has also appeared in Norma at the 
request of Her Majesty, in which she gained 
fresh triumphs. Her singing, pariicnlarly the 
manner in which she executed tbe cahhaUUa^ 
"Ah bello a me ritoma," completely took the 
house by storm. After the fell of the curtain, 
Mdlle. Lind received a shower of bouquets, which 
covered a great part of the stage. Four times 
was she called, and on each occasion took away 
a portion of the floral treasure. And, among 
her applauders, none was more entbusiastic than 
the Queen, who, on this occasion, went in state 
to the opera, and honored Jenny Lind by casting 
a bouquet on the stage. 

The production of Verdi's / Matmadieri ap- 
pears to have opened a fresh field for the display 
of Mdlle. Lind*s powers. In this piece she 
appeared lor the first time, at Her Majesty's 
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Theatre ; and the great Bucoess the piece met 
with may be attributed chiefly to Mdlle. Lmd> 
exquisite singing and acting. 

No one appears to have received greater 
pleasure from the performances of Jenny Lind 
than our Island Queen ; almost every night of 
the Swedish songstress's appearance Her Majesty 
has honored the l^heatre with her presence. The 
following anecdote will show how well Her 
Majesty appreeiates the beauties of this charm- 
i&g actress. 

*' When this celebrated songstress first came to 
England, she received a command from the 
Palace to assist at Her Majesty's concert. Her 
agreement with Mr. Lumley, however, did not 
permit of her singing anywhere except at the 
Italian Opera House, and she was compelled to 
state as much in reply to the Queen. Jenny, 
however, was much mortified at being compelled 
to refuse the Sovereign of the country in which 
she was about to make her debut ; so she made 
up her mind to explain to our gracious Queen, in 
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perKm^ why and wherefore she was obliged to act 
in violence to her own wishes, but to the letter of 
her agreement. Ordering her carriage, without 
thinking of form or etiquette, off she set for 
Buckingham Palace; but, as may be supposed, 
the officials required her to give some intimation 
of who she was. This she was unable to do, but 
givii^ her card to one of the attendants, she in- 
treated that it might be conveyed to the Eoyal 
presence. This also was refused at first, but one 
of the higher authorities happening to hear of the 
stranger^s request, took upon himself the respon- 
sibility, and Jenny Lind's card was placed before 
Her Majesty. No sooner did she see Jenny's 
name than she exclaimed, *' Admit her by all 
means." Jenny was accordingly ushered up, and 
explained at once, in the most natural way in, the 
world, that it was no fault of hers not singing 
at Her Majesty's concert, and she was so unhap- 
py lest Her Majesty should think her to blame, 
but considered it better to call iu person. This 
and much more was said, in a manner so natW , 
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jret respectful, that the Queen was quite charmed, 
and promised to be a friend to her while she re- 
mained in England. Jenny then withdrew de- 
lighted with her reception, determining upon 
' doing her very best' when arrangements should 
be made with the manager for her professional 
appearance at the Palace." 

Mademoiselle Lind had the honor soon after of 
singing at Her Majesty's concert in conjunction 
with Grisi, Alboni, Staudgil, and other leading 
artists. It was remarked that the selection of 
music was by no means calculated to elicit the 
powers of the Swedish nightingale. But in one 
piece, a solo, in which MdUe. land was accom- 
panied by Signer Costa on the pianoforte, it was 
further remarked that (probably from the two 
distinguished musicians not haying been ac- 
customed to perform together) the accompani- 
ment was injuring the effect of the vocalism. 
Her Majesty's quick ear noted this, and, leaving 
her seat, the Queen walked up to Mdlle. Jenny 
liind, and apprised her that she was at perfect 
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liberty to select some oomposition in which she 
could accompany herself. Jenny Lind profited 
by this gracious permission, and, taking her seat 
at the instrument, sang some Swedish melodies, 
which enchanted the whole Court. 

The Spectator has giyen perhaps the most per- 
fectly drawn sketch of Mdlle. Lind's capabilities 
as a singer and an actress that has been written 
in this country : " Her voice," it observes " is a 
puresoprano— of the fullest compass belongii^ to 
voices of this class, and of such evenness of tone 
that the nicest ear can discover no di£Eerence of 
quality from the bottom to the summit of the 
scale. In the great extent between A below the 
lines and D in alt, she executes every description 
cf passage, whether consisting of notes *■ in linked 
sweetness long drawn out,' or of the most rapid 
flights and fioriture, with equal £iicility and per- 
fection. Her lowest notes came out as clear and 
ringing as the highest; and her highest are as 
soft and sweet as the lowest. Her tones are 
never muffled or indistinct, nor do they ever 
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offend the ear by tlie slightest tinge of shrilbieBS 
— mellow roundness distinguishes every sound 
she utters. As she never strains her voice, it 
never seems to be loud; and hence some who 
busied themselves in anticipatory depreciation, 
said that it would be found to fail in power ; — 
a mistake of which every body was convinced 
who observed how completely it filled the ear, 
and how distinctly every inflection was heard 
through the fullest harmony of the orchestra. 
The same clearness was observed in her pianis- 
simo. When, in her beautiful closes, she pro- 
longed a tone, attenuating it by degrees, and 
&lling gently upon the final note, the sound, 
though as etherial as the sighing of a breeze, 
reached (like Mrs. Siddons's whisper in Lady 
Macbeth) every part of the immense theatre. 
Much of the effect of this umdvalled voice is de- 
rived from the physical beauty of its sounds, but 
still more from the exquisite skill and taste with 
which it is used, and the intelligence and sensi- 
bility of which it ifl the organ. Mdlle. Lind's 
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ezecutdon is that of a complete musician. Every 
passage is as highly finished, as perfect in tone, 
tune, and articulation, as if it proceeded from the 
violin of a Paganini or a Sivori, with the addi- 
tional charm which lies only in the human voice 
divine. Her embellishments show the richest 
fancy and boundless fecility ; but they show still 
more remarkably a well-regulated judgment and 



"Equally conspicuous," it continues "are 
Mademoiselle Lind's qualities as an actress. 
She is not regularly handsome, but nobody can 
leave the Theatre without feeling that she is 
' beautiful !* Nor is her beauty altogether that of 
the mind. She is of a good height, and well 
formed ; her features are marked aad expressive, 
particularly her eyes, which are dove-like in tbeir 
sweetness ; her movements are full of grace ; and 
she has an air of ingenuous and engaging modesty 
and goodness, which it warms the heart to look 
upon. Her elocution is charming, notwithstand- 
ing the disadvantage of a foreign language ; and 
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her declamation expresses the most delicate 
shades of feeling. The soft and gentle seem the 
most congenial moods of her mind ; but she can 
give the strongest expression to energy and 
passion." 

If any one thing can heighten the public admi- 
ration of Jenny lind, it is a knowledge of 
her private character. A noble, generous, and 
amiable disposition — charitable ia the extreme — 
and full of piety and affection. ^* Speak to her 
about her art," says Bremer, " and you will 
wonder at the expansion of her mind, and will 
see her countenance beaming with inspiration. 
Conyerse then with her of God, and of the 
holiness of religion, and you will see tears in 
those innocent eyes; she is great as an artist, 
but she is still greater in her pure human 
existence !" 

Andersen the celebrated Danish writer, a 
personal acquaintance of Jenny Lindas, gives a 
beautiful description of this delightful artiste: 
"There is not anything," says he, "which can 
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lesson the impression which Jenny Lind's great- 
ness on the stage makes, except her own per- 
sonal character at home. An intelligent and 
child-like disposition exercises here its astonish- 
ing power ; she is happy ; belonging, as it were, 
no longer to the world ; a peaceful, qniet home, 
is the object of her thoughts— and yet she loves 
art with her whole soul, and feels her vocation in 
it. A noble pious disposition like hers cannot be 
spoiled by homage. On one occasion only did I 
hear her express her joy in her talent and her 
s^-consoiousness. It was during her last resi- 
dence in Copenhagen. Almost every evening 
she appeared either in the opera or at concerts ; 
every hour was in requisition, 

" She heard of a society, the object of which 
was, to assist unfortunate children, and to take 
them out of the hands of their parents by whom 
they were misused, and compelled either to beg 
or steal, and to place them in other and better 
circumstances. Benevolent people subscribed 
annually a small sum each for their support. 
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nevertheless the means for this excellent purpose 
were small. 

" ' Bat have I not still a diseng^ed evening ?' 
said she ; * let me give a night*s performance for 
the benefit of these poor children ; but we will 
have double prices !' 

** Such a performance was given, and returned 
large proceeds ; when she was informed of this, 
and, that, by this means, a number of poor 
children would be benefited for several years, her 
countenance beamed, and the tears filled her eyes. 

'* ' It is however beautiful,' said she ' that I 
can sing so !' 

'*! value her," continues Andersen, '^with 
with the whole feeling of a brother, and I regard 
myself as happy that I know and understand such 
a spirit, God give to her that peace, that quiet 
happiness which she wishes for herself ! Through 
Jenny Lind I first became sensible of the holi- 
ness there is in art ; through her I learned that 
one wxvst forget oneself in the service of the 
Supreme. No books, no men have had a better 
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or a more ennobling influence on me aa the poet, 
than Jenny Lind.*' 

We must now conclude this brief and inade- 
quate sketch of the life and career of this supreme 
artiste — ^whose appearance in this country and en- 
chanting strains will be treasured up in the 
memory of all her listeners. To those, then, who 
have not had an opportunity of hearing this 
warbler, we say lose no time in doing so— pro- 
cure a seat while there is yet a chance — ^let it not 
be said of those who possess the means of hearing 
this Yoritable songstress that they allowed her to 
depar-t from England without receiving this gra- 
flcation, both for the credit of themselves as 
Englishmen, and the respect they owe to this 
S edish genius, for, perhaps, never may we 
have an opportunity of hearing her again in 
England — and probably never hear, in this or 
any other country, her equal. Jenny Lind, it is 
true, has laboured hard, but she has fairly won 
her laurels, and long may she continue to wear 
them. 

THE END. ^ T 
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